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BOOKS. 


————_ 
TOURGUENEFF’S LAST STORIES.* 
Ir has been the remarkable distinction of Tourguéneff to have 
won—even through the necessarily distorting medium of trans- 
lations—a higher international repute than that achieved by 
any contemporary writer of fiction. Such a remarkable con- 
gensus of critical opinion is the surest proof of the abiding 
quality of his genius and the far-reaching nature of his observa- 
tion, But there are special traits which particularly endear him 
to English, just as there are others which attract French and 
German readers. In this connection, a remark made by one of 
his own characters may well be applied to him :—“ He could look 
at the black and the white at the same time, which is rare, 
and he pleaded neither for the black nor the white, which is 
rarer stil!.” His artistic reserve and power of condensation 
were equally remarkable with his judicial impartiality. For in 
gpite of his personal intimacy with the founders and disciples of 
the so-called school of naturalism, and the boldness with which 
he dealt with the broad facts of human nature, he never con- 
fosed the standpoint of the realist with that of the student of 
morbid sociology. Above all, the key-stone of society, as he 
regarded it, was a pure type of womanhood, and not the 
courtesan; and even though the near approach of death, and 
the terrible nature of the disease from which he suffered at the 
time of their composition, seem to have thrown a sinister gloom 
over his last stories, the characteristics mentioned above are 
distinctly visible on every page. 

Of the three short tales included in this volume, the first, 
entitled “ Monsieur Francois,” purports to be an autobiographical 
episode of the year 1848. “Monsieur Frangois” was a man 
whose real name or antecedents Tourguéueff never fully ascer- 
tained. He met him several times at a café or in the streets. 
The man was wretchedly poor; his life had evidently been far 
from blameless; but what made him remarkable, besides the 
originality of his views on all subjects, was the extraordinary 
gift of prediction, or political second-sight, which subsequent 
events, falling on most people like thunderbolts from a clear sky, 
proved him to possess. As the story was published many years 
afterwards, Tourguéneff anticipates the charge of making pro- 
phecies after the event in a brief note, in which he says:— 
“This is a fault which I cannot remedy. But I declare that the 
personage of whom I write really existed, and made the remarks 
There record.” So far as the reader and his enjoyment are con- 
cerned, it will not matter much whether he accepts this state- 
ment literally or not. Monsieur Francois is as lifelike as if we 
had seen him in the flesh. There is not a single redundant touch 
in the picture of this political “stormy petrel,” as Tourguéneff 
calls him, not one detail which fails to excite our interest or pity. 

At their first encounter, though he only spoke a few words, 
this man had attracted Tourguéneff’s notice : — 

“He was evidently a Southerner from Gascony or Provence. His 
weather-beaten face, farrowed with wrinkles, his lanthorn-jaws, tooth- 
less gums, hollow and croaking voice,—everything, down to his stained 
and threadbare coat, which did not seem to have been made for him, 
indicated a restless, roving, needy life. ‘A man who has been 
buffeted, shattered, and tossed by the storm,’ I said to myself, ‘and 
this is not the first time that he has been in straite. He must have 
passed his whole life in penury and misery. How, then, comes he to 
have that half-conscious, half-involuntary look of superiority which 
one reads on his face, in each of his gestures, and even in his weary 
and dragging gait ?’”” 

At their next meeting, he electrified Tourguéneff by calmly 
announcing that in a month’s time France would be under a 
Republic, and before the end of the year in the possession of 
the Bonapartes. Then, after a few disjointed but trenchant 
temarks on the theatre, art, religion, and philosophy, he departed, 
leaving his interlocutor more puzzled than ever as to who this 
strange being could be, or what motive impelled him to make 
these confidences to a stranger. When they met again, politics 
Were an inevitable subject of discussion. Speaking of Socialism, 
Monsieur Frangois remarked :—“ At this moment Socialism 
needs a creative force. It will go in quest of it amongst the 
Italians, Germans, perhaps amongst you Russians. As for the 





* I. Tourguénef: Guvres Derniéres, Paris: Hetzel et Cie. 


French, they are inventors; they have invented almost every- 
thing, but they are not creators. The Frenchman is piercing 
and narrow like a sword; he penetrates to the very heart of 
things; he invents, he discovers; but to create, one must be large 
and round.” Farther, he said that “the two corner-stones of 
France” were “ Revolution and Routine—Robespierre and M. 
Prudhomme. They are our heroes.” Then, after a short pause, 
he went on :—‘ If France were Rome, now would be the time for a 
Catiline to appear, for, in a short while, the stones, the pave- 
ment of the street, perhaps quite close to us here, shall drink 
blood. But we shall have neither Catiline nor Cesar. We shall 
have the same Prudhomme with the same Robespierre.” These 
remarks, and the subsequent declaration that every man ought 
to be able to turn occasion to account and profit by everything, 
led Tourguéneff to ask whether he himself had done so. “No,” 
he replied, sadly; “ otherwise I should not be dressed like a 
beggar or live in a garret.” One thing alone consoled him, and 
that was the prospect of a speedy and violent death. Pointing 
to the broken line of life on his left hand, he added earnestly :— 
“ Now, be assured of this. If ever you happen to be in a place 
where nothing could remind you of me, and if you should never- 
theless suddenly think of me, then you may know that I am 
no longer alive.” A Russian friend on one occasion warned 
Tourguéneff against Monsieur Francois, taking him to be a 
spy. But he was no spy, as Tourguéneff was forced to own, and 
his prophecies came true with startling truth and suddenness. 
They met a few times more. He was more feverishly abrupt in 
manner, more abjectly wretched in appearance than ever. His 
gift had not deserted him, and herein lay the pity of it:—“ Whata 
plight is mine! To foresee everything, to be able to do nothing, 
to be nobody, nobody! To take in everything, yet hold nothing 
fast, not even a morsel of bread.” The last time Tourguéneff 
saw Monsieur Frangois was during “ the terrible days of June,” 
in the uniform of a National Guard. But while present at the 
marriage of a friend in 1850, the thought of his strange friend 
leapt suddenly into his mind, and it occurred to him that as his 
other prophecies had been verified, it might well be that he had 
ceased to live. Of this he was able to convince himself a few years 
later, when he recognised behind a shop-countera woman to whom 
he had once seen Monsieur Frangois speaking. More than the fact 
of his death she would not reveal, save that he had died by the 
death he had deserved, and that his misery had been greater 
than his guilt. 

A similar air of mystery pervades both the remaining 
stories. “Le Chant de Amour triomphant,” dedicated 
to the memory of Flaubert, is a romance of medieval 
Italy, and relates how the tranquil life of a married pair is 
cruelly disturbed by the sinister use to which a rejected lover 
turns his knowledge of Oriental witchcraft. It is a masterpiece 
of brilliant colouring and enthralling narrative. Tourguéneff, 
as a rule, does not lend himself to quotation, detail being so 
artistically subordinated to general effect. But an exception may 
be made in favour of the following vivid picture. Fabio, in a fit 
of frenzy, has stabbed Muzio, whom he believes to have bewitched 
his wife. He has seen him lying dead, as he thinks, in the house set 
apart in the gardens for him and his dumb Malay servant. But 
curiosity impelled him to pay another visit :— 

“ He remembered that there was a secret door in the rear which 
gave access to the room where he had seen Mazioin the morning. He 
stole up to this door, found it open, and pushing aside the heavy tapestry 
which curtained it on the inside, cast a hesitating glance within. Muzio 
was no longer stretched on the carpet. Clad in a travelling dress, 
he was seated in an arm-chair looking as much a corpse as at the time 
of Fabio’s former visit. His livid face lay back against the chair; 
his yellow hands, laid flat upon his knees, remained motionless. His 
breast did not heave. Around the chair on the floor, which was strewn 
with dry herbs, were set several flat cups filled with a dark liquid 
which gave forth a strong and almost suffocating odour of musk. 
Entwined round each cup might be seen a little copper-coloured 
snake, whose golden eyes flashed at intervals, while straight in 
front of Muzio, at the distance of about a couple of paces, stood the 
tall figure of the Malay. Clad in a robe of chequered damask, 
girt at the waist by a tiger’s tail, he had upon his head acap fashioned 
like a peaked tiara. He did not remain still for a second. Some- 
times he bowed reverently, and seemed to mutter prayers; again he 
drew himself up to his full height, or even raised himself on tiptoe ; 
sometimes he moved his armg rhythmically, or flung them ont per- 
sistently towards Muzio. He seemed to be threatening or command- 
ing him, and knitted his brows and stamped his foot. ll 
these gestures and movements visibly cost him effurt, and even 
pain. He breathed hard, and the sweat flowed freely from his 
face. ‘Suddenly he became motionless, and filling his lungs, clenched 
his fists as if he were holding reins, and biting his lips with his 
features convulsed, drew them in with a violent effort to his breast. 
Then, to Fabio’s indescribable horror, Muzio’s head left the back of 








the chair, and moved forward with little jerks, as if it had followed 
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the hands of the Malay. The Malay relaxed them, and Muzio’s head 
fell heavily back. The Malay repeated his former gesture, and the 
head obeyed and repeated the movement after him, The dark liquid 
began to boil in the cups, the cups themselves began to give out a 
faint ringing sound, and the little copper-coloured snakes writhed 
around each cup. Then the Malay made a step forward, and raising 
his eyebrows to an extravagant height, and opening his eyes enor- 
mously wide, gave a sudden nod of command towards Muzio...... 
Here the dead man’s eyelids quivered, and parted irregularly, show- 
ing the leaden pupils beneath. The Malay’s countenance brightened 
as though with the pride of triumph, and with joy,—an almost hideous 
joy. He upened his mouth wide, and with a mighty effort wrung 
from the depths of his throat a long yell. Muzio’s lips also opened, 
letting a feeble groan escape, as though in answer to that other un- 
earthly sound. But here Fabio could control himself nolonger. He 
thonght he was witnessing some devilish enchantment, and uttering a 
loud cry himself, fled from the house without once turning his head.” 


“Clara Militch,” the last completed story written by the 
author, we are inclined to consider the most remarkable of the 
three. The notion that a man’s love could be conquered after 
death by the proofs which he discovered of an unrequited attach- 
ment towards him, confirmed by ghostly visits, will doubtless 
repel some readers by its improbability. Certain it is that the 
element of the supernatural is introduced with masterly skill 
and a singularly eerie effect, while the extraordinary vividness of 
the dreams and visions which play so prominent a part in the 
story is probably to be accounted for by the fact that Tour- 
guéneff was himself haunted in his last illness by strange and 
unearthly fancies. The value of this volume is decidedly enhanced 
by an interesting prefatory essay‘on Tourguéneff’s life and works, 
by M. le Viscomte E.-M. de Vogiié, which, without pretending 
to the completeness of Zabel’s admirable monograph on the 
same subject, is characterised by discrimination and sympathy. 





MR. GIFFEN’S ESSAYS.* 

Mr. Girren, in again collecting in a permanent form his 
scattered essays, has not only provided his readers with a store- 
house of useful and interesting facts and figures, but with a 
volume of closely reasoned economic dissertation, set forth with 
no small degree of literary skill and knowledge. The author of 
the present work claims a higher title than that of being the 
greatest of modern statists and figure experts, for he is able to 
make his statistical knowledge interesting and profitable to the 
public at large. Nothing is more annoying to a believer in the 
science of statistics than that sceptical temper in the public mind 
which is represented by the saying, “ You can prove anything 
by figures.” If those who believe in such sayings would but 
take the trouble to follow out the methods pursued by Mr. 
Giffen in drawing deductions from statistics, they would 
soon learn that the perversions of which figures seem capable 
can, in truth, be as easily and as triumphantly detected as the 
perversions of words or phrases. 

In the second essay of the volume before us, entitled, “ Gold 
Supply: the Rate of Discount and Prices”—an essay not 
previously published—Mr. Giffen deals with the complicated 
and difficult problem of the appreciation of gold. That the 
scarcity of gold should be the cause of the great fall in 
prices, if not generally understood, is at least generally 
accepted. When all commodities are exchanged against gold, 
and when gold grows scarcer, it is obvious that those who want 
gold, that is, those who want to sell, must give more commodities 
for gold,—or, in other words, must take a lower price. But why, it 
is asked, has gold become scarcer? No one eats gold, no one 
destroys gold. It is being found every day, and if there was 
enough ten years ago, why is there not enough now? To this 
the answer (an answer true to demonstration) is,—In the first 
place, much more gold is wanted now than was wanted ten years 
ago. Germany, America, and Italy, which at one time did not 
employ it, now use immense quantities. In the second place, 
the annual find is not now sufficient to make up for the 
wear and tear, and for the increased demand each year, 
owing to the increasing wealth and the increasing population of 
the world. The figures which show that under present circum- 
stances gold must become scarcer still, and prices fall still lower, 
are very simple, and can easily be stated. Taking Mr. Ottomar 
Haupt’s calculation, there is in use in the world £700,000,000 
of gold. The present annual produce of gold is estimated at 
less than 20 millions. Of these 20 millions, five, according to Mr. 
Giffen, and ten, according to Mr. Soetbeer, are each year required 
for use in the arts. But Mr. Giffen calculates that, in order to 
preserve the existing relation between this gold store of 700 





* Essays in Finance, By Robert Giffen, Second Series, London: George Bell 
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ie 
millions and the growing population and wealth of the 
an increase of. 2 per cent. per annum would be necessary, That; 
14 millions would be needed each year to keep up the stock of . 
millions. But taking the lowerestimate of what is needed for thy 
arts—namely, five millions—and adding to it the yearly 
to meet the increase of wealth and population, we get a sum wh, 
would certainly absorb the annual supply, and probably do mon 
than absorb it. That being the case, the volume of gold in th 
world will constantly be altering its relation to commodities, ayj 
we shall have a downward tendency of prices,—lower and lowe 
values for everything, from rupees to rack-rents. Mfr, 
after the admirably clear and convincing statement of the pola 
problem which we have here attempted to summarise, 
on to show how little can in practice be expected from™ ty 
extension of economising expedients” to do away with thy 
pressure on gold. Content, however, with a statement of qj 
case, he does not in this essay attempt to discuss the effectyy 
the state of things described, or to suggest remedies. The 
however, with which he closes his essay are full of meaning, aaj 
require the gravest attention from English statesmen :— 

“Many more things besides the betterness or worseness of try 
are involved. The social effects of a fall in prices and wages om 
tinued from generation to generation, are great and:pervading, agyy 
see in the present fall of rents, the inelasticity of the nation) 
revenue, and the increasing burden of all debts,—the national dey 
and the debts of local authorites included. Nice problems seem al 
likely to be raised with a regard to a revisal of railway rates and othe 
fixed charges ‘in the State concessions of monopolies. The 
are, in truth,.endless which at bottom are finally dependent on this 
question of the annual gold supply and the probable demands uponit” 
With such a passage before him, how readily could th 
bimetallist take up the text and preach the salvation which 
lies in his dogma. “ To supply,” he would say, “ the deficiency 
of circulating medium, to meet the demand for coin, you har 
ready to your hand the other precious metal. By an agreement 
of the nations, fix a rate at which in every country gold ani 
silver shall circulate, and be concurrently legal tender, and thus 
coin your silver into gold. Only put silver to its proper ux 
again, and the depression of industries, the falling prices, and 
the social troubles will all pass away as if they had never been,” 
Into such a matter as the bimetallic controversy we cannot, 
however, enter here; but we would urge upon all readers of Ms, 
Giffen’s book to consider carefully the very interesting and im 
portant questions raised by him in the second essay of his 
volume. 

The essay entitled “ Some General Uses of Statistical Knov- 
ledge,” is full of reflections of a very striking kind. Take, for 
instance, the remark that “ it is a proof of the compensation 
that are to be found in the natural order of modern society, that 
the very success of private capital leads to enormous reinvest 
ments, with increased employment for labour and a diminution 
of return to the capitalist himself,” as an example of a neat state- 
ment of one of those economic truths which are so hard to 
explain to the minds of uneducated people. On quite another 
subject a random selection from the pages of this essay affords 
a remark which illustrates the interest of statistical knowledge 
in exhibiting the far-reaching effect of our complicated modern 
society :—“ The mere fact, for instance, that in the United King- 
dom the central Government now spends annually abouta twelfth 
or less of the national income, whereas at the beginning of the 
century it spent about a third, shows how much smaller a factor 
government is in the national lifethan it formerly was.” These 
silent tendencies in the growth of the body politic we are aptto 
overlook, and it is only by the use of statistics such as Mr. 
Giffen commands that we are enabled to discover and estimate 
them. 

In “ Foreign Manufactures and English Trade,” made up from 
a remarkable series of letters contributed to the Times in the 
eatly part of last year, Mr. Giffen deals less purely with 
statistical facts, and breaks ground in the controversies of 
economic science. Nowhere have the fallacies of Fair-traders 
been more triumphantly and conspicuously exposed. Not only 
are their arguments met with ruthless logic, but with figures 
and facts, and still more with excursions down those vistas 0 
faturity to which the Fair-trader is for ever inviting us. Hew 
always bidding us think what will happen when this or that 
industry has been ruined by foreign competition, when our 
has been all exported away, or when neighbouring nations have 
fostered their manufactures to perfection by the imposition of 
tariffs hostile to England. Mr. Giffen has not been afraid # 
follow him into such speculations, and in following him has beet 
able to show most concisely and most plainly that the Fair 
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1s ideal can have no real existence, and that his remedies 
pss Take the following as an example of the writer's 
are . 


anner of economic exposition :— 
a Jand as a mannfacturing country par excellence can only gain 
Eng creased purchasing power of others, and the creation among 
by the f jnnumerable wants. Just as at home the prosperity of 
aa 1 is no bar to the prosperity of Newcastle, so the prosperity 
Ee peel be no bar to the prosperity of London. There is one 
of ee sohasiy shipping, which must obviously gain by the increased 
ee ‘of foreign countries, and the increased movement of foreign 
: enerally; and so interdependent are the various kinds of 
ety Oo that, in the nature of things, there must be numerous 
pre English industries in a like position. The practical proof that 
oe en dition of things desoribed is not. unfavourable to English 
the is to be found in the history of the present century. During 
that time, foreign manufacturing and foreign competition have 
constantly increasing. Our own unfortunate Protectionist policy 
bo 1843, while impoverishing ourselves, tended to stimulate 
nufacturing abroad in a way which deprived us of the benefit we 
whould have had from an increase of foreign manufacturing under 
consi conditions ; but apart from that special stimulus, the natural 
vonditions have obviously caused a large increase in foreign manu- 
facturing. But all the while there has bsen no such increase of 
mannfacturing or of exports of ‘manufactures’ per head of the 
ulation as there has been in England; and this relative growth 
has continued unchanged to the present day.” 

The two essays which deal with the progress of the working 
classes during the last half-century were so largely noticed and 
commented upon by the Press at the time of their appearance, 
that it would be out of place to repeat here their general drift- 
None of the attempts to upset Mr. Giffen’s facts or figures seem 
to have been in the least successful, and, indeed, it seems 
wonderful that any one should have been found hardy enough 
to assert that the Somersetshire and Wiltshire labourers of 
fifty years ago were enabled by the comparatively cheap price 
of meat to substitute mutton and beef for the corn which the 
Protective tariff forbad them to purchase. We can only close 
our inadequate notice of this most valuable contribution to our 
political and social knowledge by referring to the essays on 
“Trade Depression and Low Prices,” “Bank Reserves,” “ The 
Foreign Trade of the United States,” and “The Use of Import 
and Export Statistics,” all of which contain matter of the 
greatest value, set forth not only with perspicuity, but with the 
seoret of interesting the reader. Space does not allow us to 
criticise them in detail, but throughout the book there is not a 
page which is not worthy of and will not repay the closest and 


most diligent study and attention. 





THE CAMELOT CLASSICS.—MORTE D’'ARTHUR.* 


Tuat “the good is the enemy of the best,” is a true saying; 
and we have an instance in the volume before us. Here is a 
handsome little book, well bound in cloth, with nearly four 
hundred pages of good print, and much excellent matter, for the 
publisher’s shilling, which means ninepence. There is much 
excellent matter, new as well as old; but it is vexatious to think 
how much better both might have easily been, but now cannot 
be made. So the good stands in the way of the best, and 
cannot be taken out of it to make room for the latter. 

This volume is the first of a series of “ Leading Prose 
Writers,” ancient and modern, of which the publication was 
lately noticed by the Spectator; and it was an ingenious and 
happy thought to connect the series with the names of Caxton 
and Malory, by the title of “Camelot.” For Caxton was, as the 
editor shows, the father of all such series, from the days 
when printing first made such a work as a popular series of 
English classics possible. Caxton was himself the editor, 
printer, and publisher of the first series of the kind, and 
though Malory’s Morte Darthur was not actually the first 
volume in that series, it was the first in importance, and Mr. 
Rhys is justified in taking it as the masterpiece and archetype 
of English prose, both for matter and for manner. And starting 
from this point, though looking back to the writings of Bede 
and Alfred, and Chaucer’s “ Parson’s Tale,” as well as forward 
down to our own times, Mr. Rhys gives, by way of general intro- 
duction to the series, an interesting and instructive sketch of 
the growth of prose literature and writing through the whole 
Period of its rise and progress. The mutter is good; but what 
can we say of the manner? Perhaps we might borrow one 
of Mr, Rhys’s own phrases, and call it “a dainty loveli- 
Ress of idyllic presentment.” But it is always dangerous 
to try and talk in a language of which we have only 
Picked up a few words; and we will content ourselves with 





Pe . Malory’s History of King Arthur, and the Quest of the Holy Grail, from the 
b _ @’ Arthur,” Edited, with General Introduction to *‘ The Camelot Cluss 2,” 
¥ Ernest Rhys, London: Walter Scott. 1886, 


describing the style of this introduction by saying that at every 
line of it we are face to face with that fearful wild-fowl, the 





word-painter. We have watched this amiable and hideous 


Frankenstein of literature from his appearance in the days of 
the Crimean War. Year by year he has grown bolder and more 
hateful in the columns of the special correspondent of our 
morning paper. And we must continue to protest, as we have 
often already done, against the introduction of this detestable 
style into our scholarly and permanent literature. There is, no 
doubt, a demand for this kind of fine-writing, or it would not 
be supplied as it is. But the diseased appetite may be, and is, 
stimulated by the supply, when it might be better restrained 
and reduced by the refusal to gratify it. And it is sad to see 
a writer of such considerable culture and taste adopt this 
effeminate and namby-pamby style. He speaks with dis- 
crimination as well as appreciativeness of the prose of 
Dryden, Addison, and our other great masters of style; yet he 
does not conceal that his true sympathies are with Lyly, of 
whom he thus writes :— 


‘“Lyly’s Euphues, however, proves a certain artistic devotion to the 
methods of style which tended greatly to the perfecting of our prose. 
A tendency to-day, occasionally remarked upon, to a sort of euphuism 
in prose and verse gives Lyly an added interest for us moreover.” 
We cannot doubt that our author’s interest in this tendency is 
one of sympathy, as the whole of his essay shows. “If gold 
rusteth, what should iron do?” If a real man of letters and 
culture can deliberately adopt this style of word-painting 
instead of plain, masculine English, what must we expect 
from his readers but a taste unable to appreciate and enjoy 
those English classics which it is his object to introduce to them P 
To every writer who is “ not too old to learn,” we would commend 
in all seriousness that weighty, if cynical, advice of a great master, 
—‘ Whenever you have written anything particularly fine, be 
sure to scratch it out.” Let us give an instance of this style of 
word-painting, set by the side of words not painted, by Mr. 
Rhys himself :— 

“One can imagine the excitement that the new art aroused in 

London, when Caxton returned there with it. One sees the stream 
of students and society—dilettanti, fair ladies and fine gentlemen, 
princes, duchesses, priests, merchants—flocking to the Almonry with 
their patronage and their suggestions for new books. And Caxton 
was equal to the hour: with the love and enthusiasm of a student 
he had, too, the tact of his trade. Here is his advertisement :—‘ If 
it please any man, spiritual or temporal, to buy any pages of two or 
three commemorations of Salisbury, all emprinted after the form of 
the present letter, which be well and truly correct, let him come to 
Westminster, into the Almonry at the red pale, and he shall have 
them good chepe.’ The picture this calls up is full of charm. 
Ladies of quaint costume and bright face, gentlemen of degree, dark- 
cowled monks, are among the customers there, carrying away with 
them rare burdens, books of poetry and romance and ritual, one of 
which would mark a red-letter day for the book-hunter now. ‘The 
Almonry—at the red pale!’—a strange and quiet birth-place, surely, 
for the violent steam-dragons of modern letters.” 
It may be said that this spoon-meat—the nurse first tasting 
every mouthful—is needful for those readers whose imagination 
is so dull and inert that they cannot picture gentlemen and 
ladies and monks to themselves without such help. But this 
fine writing gives no such help. It does not appeal to the 
imagination at all, but only to the inferior fancy. The historical 
imagination may be awakened and cultivated by romance like 
that of Walter Scott, by poetry like Coleridge’s “ Garden of 
Boccaccio,” or by history as Carlyle wrote it, but never by this 
sort of fine writing. 

We turn to the body of the volume, the History of King 
Arthur; and here, too, we must mix much censure with 
approval. It might be captious to complain, though we must 
regret, that Caxton’s original title of Le Morte Darthur has not 
been kept: the exigencies of space required by publishers will 
have made it impossible to reprint the whole of Malory’s story 


in this volume, and a shilling’s-worth of Morte Darthur 
is well worth having, though it be not the whole; but it 
is hardly fair to justify those exigencies by hints of a want of 


unity in Malory’s great epic. Whether Malory did himself 
create that work from the materials to which Caxton refers in 
his preface, and many of which still exist, or whether the recently 
discovered French MS. is really the original which Malory merely 
translated, we shall know when the two have been accurately 
and completely collated by competent scholars. Till then, 
Englishmen at least will continue to hold the old faith : but in 
either case it should not be suggested that the Morte Darthur 
which Caxton gave us is not a true epic, of which all the parts fit 
into and are in full harmony with the rest, and form one whole. 
Mr. Rhys promises us in another volume the portion which he 
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now omits, excepting—and it is a very wrong exception—the 
characteristic episode of Arthur’s war with the Emperor of 
Rome. We regret these omissions : but we not only regret but pro- 
test against the reproduction of the corrupt text of 1634 instead 
of that of the original Caxton. Mr. Wright is a scholar, but he 
does not pretend to any first-hand knowledge of the old texts; 
and there is no excuse for following him in this matter, when a 
complete and accurate account ef those texts, evidently de- 
rived from actual examination of them, is given in the intro- 
duction to Macmillan’s Globe edition of Morte Darthur. It 
is true that the only perfect copy of Caxton’s original is gone 
—more shame to the British Museum—to America. But the 
missing pages in Lord Spencer’s copy have been restored from 
the other, in fac-simile, and, we think, with only one important 
mistake ; and that nobleman’s wonted liberality in such matters 
would doubtless make his copy accessible. The Globe edition, 
which alone reproduces the original Caxton (with only the 
changes of spelling, and of a few words and phrases, to fit it for 
modern use), is, we presume, copyright. But there could have 
been no serious difficulty in producing an equally good text 
by help of Longmans’ reprint of 1817, properly corrected. 
Nor, while contending for the respect due to the real text, 
must we pass over the attributing to Malory the fine 
apostrophe beginning, ““O ye mighty and pompous lords!” 
which appears first in Wynkyn de Worde’s edition, and 
which there is no ground for attributing to Malory, unless it 
should be found in the French MS. above referred to. More 
than one learned authority has, indeed, fallen into the same 
mistake, from having assumed without verification that the 
Southey-Upcott edition of 1817 was “a reprint with scrupulous 
exactness from the first edition by Caxton in Earl Spencer’s 
library.” Upcott’s literary fraud was so ingenious, and so 
successful for fifty years, that, although Sir Edward Strachey 
has told at length in the Globe edition how he discovered it, 
the story is worth repeating shortly. The above-quoted de- 
scription of Upcott’s reprint, while calling the reader’s attention 
to its having supplied two missing words in one page, was silent 
as to the fact that eleven pages were wanting in Lord Spencer’s 
copy, from which the reprint was made. These Upcott supplied, 
without notice, from the edition of Wynkyn de Worde, excepting 
thirty-six lines which were defective in that edition, and which he 
made good from the edition of 1634, making colourable changes of 
words and spelling throughout. And finally, as the necessary 
colophon by Caxton could not be got from any of these sources, 
he composed one from the several imperfect notices of Ames, 
Herbert, Dibdin, the Harleian Catalogue, and the Biographia 
Britannica. ‘ Each stone of the ingeniously fitted mosaic,” 
says Sir Edward Strachey, “ may be referred to the place from 
which it was taken.” It is a curious proof of the untrustworthi- 
ness of antiquarians and bibliographers in their own domain, 
that not only did this fraud remain undiscovered for fifty years, 
but there is not one accurate account of the texts to be found, 
except in the introduction to the Globe edition. Why neither 
Upceott nor any of those who followed him went to the one per- 
fect copy at Osterley, we know not. As we have said, this is 
now gone to America. It was bought last year for £1,950. It 
was sold with the Harleian Library for £5 5s.,—a fine instance 
of “ unearned increment.” 

In conclusion —if the reader has only ninepence, let him buy 
this volume, which, though not (in Caxton’s words) “ truly 
correct,” is “good chepe.” If he can afford half-a-crown, he 
had better buy the Globe Morte Darthur, which is still better 
money’s worth. 


MR. PATMORE’S POEMS.* 
‘*Wiru this reprint,’ Mr. Patmore writes, “I believe that I am 
closing my task as @ poet, having traversed the ground and 
reached the end which in my youth I saw before me. I have 
written little, but it is all my best; I have never spoken when 
I had nothing to say, nor spared time or labour to make my 
words true. I have respected posterity ; and should there be a 
posterity which cares for letters, I dare to hope that it will 
respect me.” A preface more dignified than this, or one that 
expresses more concisely the aspirations of a life-time, couid not 
be written by a poet. From his youth to the present hour, Mr. 
Patmore has had a clear purpose before him, and these two 
volumes show how far he has been able to achieve it. We 
cannot suppose he has altogether reached his ideal. What poet 
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ever does reach it? But no one who studies his verse with 
attention it deserves will question the assertion that he hay 
spared neither time nor labour to make his words true. A hast 
glance, indeed, at “The Angel in the Honse” might lead thy 
reader to class Mr. Patmore with the fluent versifiors yj, 
write easily, and therefore write negligently. A large porting 
of his poetry is composed in a metre which beyond al 
others lends itself to carelessness and monotony, TY 
do not generally look for condensation in a story Writhey 
in octosyllabic verse, and in Mr. Patmore’s verse thy 
are passages which, at a first glance, convey the impregin 
of laxity and of over-much familiarity. The reader, if j, 
an unsympathetic mood, may even pronounce such lines gy 
the following, and many similar in character might be quote, 
to be worthy of the chit-chat in a third-rate novel :— 

“My Housekeeper, my Nurse of yore, 
Cried, as the latest carriage went, 
‘Well, Mr. Felix, Sir, I’m sure 
The morning's gone off excellent ! 
I never saw the show to pass 
The ladies in their fine fresh gowns, 
So sweetly dancing on the grass 
To music with its ups and downs. 
We’d such work, Sir, to clean the plate ; 
’Twas just the busy times of old. 
The Queen’s room, Sir, looked quite like state. 
Miss Smythe when she went up, made bold 
To peep into the Rose Boudoir, 
And cried, ‘‘ How charming! all quite new ;” 
And wondered who it could be for. 
All but Miss Honor looked in, too. 
But she’s too proud to peep and pry. 
None’s like that sweet Miss Honor, Sir! 
Excuse my humbleness, but I 
Pray Heav’n you'll get a wife like her! 
The Poor love dear Miss Honor’s ways 
Better than money. Mrs. Rouse, 
Who ought to kuow a lady, says 
No finer goes to Wilton House.’ ” 
If the reader should say that lines like these are unworthy of a 
poet, we do not cire to disputa his judgment; but we must re 
mark at the same time that they are not to be condemned y 
careless lines, since they are probably composed with as disting 
a purpose as the finest in the volume. Mr. Patmore may some 
times mistake commonplace realism for simplicity, but he never 
ceases to be an artist, and there is, perhaps, no poet of the day 
who at times has written with more subtle skill. This 
will be evident to every student of The Unknown Eros 
under which title will be found poems less popular than 
“The Angel in the House,” but reaching a higher level, 
and as remarkable for happiness of expression as for nobility 
and grace of thought. In these odes, Mr. Patmore stands 
at times upon the mountain-heights of poetry, and th 
reader feels he is in the presence of a thinker as well 
of a singer. Not from The Unknown Eros, however, has the 
English public formed its opinion of Mr. Patmore as a poet. He 
has gained his laurels in another, and a less exalted, field of art 
Yet if in his method he is a realist, in his aims he is an idealist, 
and in the harmony of the two we see the secret of his success 
It has been said that the poetry of the age is feminine in 
character, and the statement has, perhaps, sufficient truth init 
to admit of argument. In one sense it will apply to the 
delightful poetry garnered up in these small volumes, Mr. 
Patmore’s verse is not of the virile order that braces the wil 
and stimulates the intellect; but in the happy mood of mind, ot 
rather susceptibility of heart, that comes to most of us bat 
once in life, it is the most grateful poetry in the world, exquisite 
in purity, rich in suggestiveness, as full of sweetness as of 
inspiration. At such a time, the only difference between the 
reader and his poet is that the love-passion of the oné 
exorbitant and all-absorbing though it be, is the passion of 4 
season, while the other has been under its influence throughout 
his life. Mr. Patmore is the poet of lovers, the profound 
student of woman, and one whose reverence grows by what it 
feeds on. And although he writes :— 
‘“ A woman is a foreign land, 
Of which, though there he settle young, 
A man will ne’er quite understand 
The customs, politics, and tongue,’ — 





we are persuaded that if ever man was born who can understand 
these customs and these politics, Mr. Patmore is that man. And 
his treatment of the theme is neither morbid nor sentimental,— 
that is to say, not from the lover’s standing-point. To hin, 
falling in love is the profoundest truth in life; and so it is 0 





the poet, who has gauged every variety of the complaint, and 
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in thi wledge his richestinspiration. The true English 
Le saregree Savan is all that the so-called “ girl of the 
riod” is not—has her faithful knight in Mr. Patmore, who has 
done more for her by his gift of song than ever knight achieved 
for distressed maiden by force of arms. The theme is neces- 
garily monotonous to the worldly minds of men who have left 
their youth behind them, bat even for them it is not seldom 
redeemed from insipidity by delicacy of thought and by charm of 
expression. J astly does Mr. Raskin say that “Tho Angel in the 
House” is “a most finished piece of writing, and the sweetest 
analysis we possess of quiet, modera, domestic feeling.” ; 

Mr. Patmore touches the simplest incidents of home life, and 
without apparent eff rt lifts them into the sphere of poetry. At 
the risk of quoting lines with which our readers may be already 
familiar, we will give an illustration of this art. The bare facts 
in the poem from which we quote are homely enough. A wife 
persuaies her husband, over-fond, perhaps, of home, to go out 
one evening and meet people whom he ought to know :— 


“ And I, 
Who inly marmured, ‘I will try 
Some dish more sharply spiced than this 
Milk-soup men call domestic bliss,’ 
Took, as she laughing bade me take, 
Oar eldest boy’s brown wide-awake 
And straw box of cigars, and went 
Where, like a careless parliament 
Of gods olympic, six or eight 
Authors and else, reputed great, 
Were met in council jocular 
Oa many things, pursuing far 
Truth, only for the chase’s glow, 
Quick as they caught her letting go, 
Or, when at fault the view-halloo, 
Playing about the missing clue. 
And coarse jests came. ‘ But gods are coarse,’ 
Thought I, yet not without remorse, 
While memory of the gentle words, 
Wife, Mother, Sister, flash’d like swords. 
And go, after two hours of wit, 
That burnt a hole where’er it hit, 
I said I would not stay to sup, 
Because my Wife was sitting up ; 
And walked home with a sense that I 
Was no match for that company. 
Smelling of smoke, which, always kind, 
Amelia said she did not mind. 
I sipped her tea, saw Baby scold 
And finger at the muslin fold, 
Through which he pushed his nose at last, 
And choked and chuckled, feeding fast ; 
And he asleep and sent upstairs, 
She rang the servants in to prayers ; 
And after heard what men of fame 
Had urged ’gainst this and that. ‘For shame!’ 
She said, but argument show’d not. 
If I had answered thus, I thought 
’Twould not have pass’d for very wise. 
But I bave not her voice and eyes! 
Howe’er it be, I’m glad of home, 
Yea, very glad at heart to come, 
And lay a happy head to rest 
On her unreasonable breast.” 


There are lines here of the baldest simplicity, and yet we are 
much mistaken if the voice of a poet is not heard throughout. 
{t may not be easy to explain how this effect is reached, but it 
is impossible not to be conscious of it. And the emotion caused 
by the poet’s inspiration is felt still more strongly in another 
short poem, wholly free from what we are accustomed to regard 
as poetical diction, while full of the pathos that can find due 
expression in verse alone. This poem is called “ The Toys :”— 


“ My little Son, who look’d from thoughtfnl eyes, 

And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 

I struck him, and dismiss’d 

With hard words and unkiss’d, 
His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, , 
And found him slumbering deep, 

With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 
A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

d six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 
So when that night I pray’d 
To God, I wept, and said : 





Ah, when at last we lie with trancé1 breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made onr joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

‘I will be sorry for their childishness.’ ’’ 

Mr. Patmore’s work has been before the public for thirty 
years, and again and again it has passed through the ordeal of 
criticism. There is little new, therefore, to be said about it; but 
this, after so long an experience, may be said with confidence, 
that the reputation of the poet, so far from diminishing, has 
strengthened with the years. It would be rash to prophesy as 
to the place posterity will assign to him among the singers of 
our century. Yet we may venture to observe that if that place 
is not among the highest, the cause will be due not so much to 
defiviency of genius, as to choice of subject. The land which 
Mr. Patmore has selected for his territory is rich in beauty and 
one in which all poets have loved to wander, but its range is 
restricted, and the air is not sufficiently bracing for a permanent 
residence. The poet who makes love his sole theme is in danger, 
especially when unmoved by strong passion, of conveying a one- 
sided or a false view of life. There is much in Mr. Patmore’s 
verse which the man of mature age rejects, not because it is not 
true, but because for him it has necessarily lost its charm. On 
the other hand, young men and maidens will delight in its 
revelations, and more than tolerate its weaknesses. We may 
add that there is no reader who honours what is lovely and of 
good report who will not rejoice to possess this attractive 
edition of a poet whose Muse has “ uttered nothing base.” 





EMIGRANT LIFE IN KANSAS.* 

In personal narrative—which, by the way, is becoming a con- 
stantly increasing branch of English literature—what ought 
the intelligent reader to look for; what qualities, and in what 
order? Weshould answer,—Genuineness and simplicity, at all 
hazards. Unless he is assured of these in the first few pages, 
he had better close the book and save precious time. No good 
will come out of it for him. Scholarship, if he can get it; the 
side-lights which high cultivation will throw, on no matter what 
humdrum or out-of-the-way sides and corners of human life, are 
of all but the highest value. Fine-writing, hobby-riding, and 
the like, if he cannot help it. These must often be encountered 
now-a-days, even in narratives otherwise worth reading; but 
then, there is the remediuwm non legendi in our own hands. He 
is a poor reader who has not learnt the art of skipping. He 
will not have to exercise it, however, over the book before us. If 
he is really interested in the subject of emigrant life,—as few of 
us can help being, when the stampede amongst our boys seems to 
have become epidemic—he will read it from cover to cover. It 
is not the work of a cultivated man; indeed, one runs too 
frequently across such phrases as, “The majority of our 
luggage” (p. 4), and “I liked Jobn first-rate” (p. 170). But 
then, it quite fulfils our first condition, being a thoroughly 
genuine and simple narrative of some years of rough life, ina 
part of the North-West which seems likely to be at least half 
filled by Englishmen within the next decade. 

A more hopeless party of emigrants than that in which our 
author started, in November, 1870, probably never left the old 
country. He was then twelve years old, and went with his 
father, a brother of ten, and three young men, a printer, a 
shorthand-writer, and the son of a Sussex farmer, the last- 
named being the only one of the party who “ knew a plough from 
a harrow.” His father, the leader of the party, had been an 
upholsterer in a large way of business, who, having always had a 
taste for a wild life, which he had hitherto been entirely unable 
to indulge, took the opportunity of a fire, which destroyed his 
place of business, to start for the West, thus accompanied. 
They took with them “about enough luggage to stock a 
colony, all packed in ten great cases, four feet long 
by two feet six inches square,” the greater part of the 
contents being useless ; and for artillery, “ four double-barrelled 
shot-guns and two rifles, as well as seven six-chambered re- 
volvers,” and each of them “sported a tremendous jack-knife, 
too large for the pocket, and so worn with a cord, sailor-wise !” 
How a party so constituted and equipped managed to get 





* Emigrant Life in Kansas, By Percy G. Ebbutt. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 
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through New York, to Junction City, Kansas, and thence out on 
to a prairie farm seven miles from the nearest (so-called) town, 
in Morris County, on the river Neosho, “sometimes called ‘ No- 
Show,’ as in summer it generally goes dry,” may be read in the 
pages of Mr. Ebbutt. The feat was accomplished by February 
18th, 1871, when they arrived on the bare prairie site, in two 
waggons, with all the luggage, and “ boards to build our house 
with.” The first “house” (a one-roomed shanty) was so low 
that the men of the party could not stand upright in it; but it 
served its temporary purpose well enough. Luckily, the winter 
was a remarkably mild one; and though there were a few 
‘cold snaps,” in one of which the author awoke with eighteen 
inches of snow on his Llankets—he being asleep in the new house 
in process of erection before the roof was on—they escaped 
being frozen to death, or even frost-bitten. The new house 
consisted of a living-room fourteen feet by twelve, with an attic 
of the same size above, “ reached by a series of holes cut in 
the wall for hands and feet, which led to a trap-door in the 
ceiling, so that no room was lost by a flight of stairs.” (p. 22.) 
This house, wretchedly cold at first, was improved by putting 
earth between the matchboards and the outer boarding. 

How the author and his brother Jack came by degrees to 
realise that life on the prairie was not “all fun and adventure ;” 
how they learnt to ride and plough, and herd cattle; how they 
encountered snakes, wolves, coyotes, badgers, and, on the whole, 
prevailed against them; and how they became good hands for 
all the rough farming work, must be read in the book itself, and 
is well worth reading. We have only room for one specimen 
of their education by experiment, and will take Jack’s specula- 
tion in geese, of which he bought three, “but was not very 
successful with them; for one was carrie1 off by a wolf, the old 
gander was killed by a stray dog, and the other stupid old goose 
took to sitting, and there she ‘sot and sot’ till she died,— 
literally of starvation, despite all our efforts to make her feed.” 
Thus ended Jack’s speculation. 

They were the first to settle in their section; but soon neigh- 
Lours began to arrive,—‘ Prairie Wilson,” and the Dysons, 
Dutch Jake, and Olaf Swainson, all of whom are worth knowing, 
and are well characterised in a few sentences. But it must 
have been a high time for the two boys when the Quinn family 
arrived, Irish-Americans with cleven children, who broke up 
some prairie, built a house with the sods and a few boards for 
the roof, and soon were able to live on the produce of their land. 
Here our author and Jack, his brother, “ used to have rather a 
jolly time. The old lady would tell us to come over and tear 
around with the boys,” and we used to “be fond of tearing 
round.” This, we should say, was more than their pony Barney 
was, for part of the tearing round consisted of bathing in a part 
of the neighbouring stream deep enough to swim a horse. Into 
this Barney was driven or coaxed, and then “ two or three boys 
would get on his back, and one or two more have hold of his 
tail, and sail round the pond.” The only “tearing round” 
in which the Quinn boys could not take their share was 
sliding in winter-time, for their father found “it wore out 
boots too much, and made them stop it; so, after trying 
it bare-footed, and finding that it wouldn’t work, they 
were obliged to give it up.” But the wild Quinn boys had a 
shrewd instinct for the quality of their surroundings. “They've 
two kinds of sugar,’ was their comment on the Saumarez 
family, a new arrival, “and don’t they jest look at yer if you 
put white sugar in your coffee, or yaller sugar in your tea!” 
(p. 56.) For some years social gatherings were rare events, but 
soon got more common as the country filled up. The “ Puritan 
father” element prevailed, however, at first, which tolerated 
* socials,” even when “ kissing in the ring” formed part of the 
entertainment, but drew the line at dancing. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the host would say, “ Jack, just you watch till you see the 
pious folks about to git, and then you ride off like the dickens 
for a fiddler, while I walk around and tell the gals that ain't too 
good that we’re going to have a dance. You bet we'll havea 
high time yet.” And so they often did. We have left ourselves 
no space to follow our author into his gleanings in natural history, 
which form an interesting part of the book, though we confess.as 
to some of them—such as the rattlesnake occupying one of the 
teats of a sleeping sow with nine little pigs, while the tenth, 
the disinherited, bewailed his fate looking over his mother’s neck 
(p. 63)—that we, like the author, could scarcely believe without 
having seen. One of the best woodcuts in the book, from a 


drawing, we presume, of the author’s, of which there are several, 
depicts this incident very graphically. After six years or so (for 





i : 
the dates are mixed), the great curse of the West, the grasshop 
fell upon this part of Kansas, in. their passage from the 
Mountains to the Gulf of Mexico, a flight 200 miles broad, by.9 
deep, clearing everything, from fruit-trees to tobacco, and leay; 
famine in their wake. (p. 132.) After this, our author hired 
himself out as a cowboy, and saved his wages (some 27 dollary 
per month), intending to go to a good school at Junction @% 
in the winter months. On returning home, he was required} 
share his earnings with his brother Jack, which not only Upeet 
his plans for improving his education, but so outraged his Senge 
of justice that he went off ; and after earning enough as a coms, 
boy and general help at divers stations, came home to hiy 
mother in England, and wrote out his experiences for the benef 
of intending emigrants. 

These (pp. 229-33) are thoroughly sensible, and well worth thy 
careful study of young Englishmen bitten with the royj 
gadfly. They may be summed up in a couple of sentence, 
Shun advertisements. “ Farming taught; premium, £10 to £5, 
&c. This is a gross swindle; for a man, no matter how greg 
he may be in farming matters, is always worth his food anj 
lodging,” out West. And “if you are willing to work, yop 
need never despair of getting a livelihood.” “ Show yourself 
willing to be taught, and you will find the settlers always ready 


to help you on.” 


PROFESSOR RABBENO ON CO-OPERATION IN 
ENGLAND.*® 


Ir is somewhat startling to find an Italian Professor—by his 
name, probably of Jewish origin—applying Spencerian methods 
to the history of English co-operation. And although Dr, 
Rabbeno does not appear to have examined his subject on the 
spot, he has made such good use of published material that his 
work forms certainly one of the best considered studies upon it, 
One misses in it, however, that careful and exhaustive investiga. 
tion of our statutes and blue-books which distinguishes German 
writers on English social subjects. Had he, for instance, con- 
sulted the evidence taken before Mr. Slaney’s Committee of 
1850 on the Savingsiand Investments of the Middle and Working 
Classes, he would have perceived the connection between the 
co-operative movement and the commercial one for limited 
liability, although this was only extended to Co-operative 
Societies some years after they had received legal recognition, 
His greatest misfortune, however, has been the having to rely 
for historical details on a work—itis time to say it—so unworthy 
of its subject as Mr. Holyoake’s History of Co-operation in 
England, a book from which it is simply impossible to obtain a 
correct idea of the development of this great movement. 

One of his principal objects, Professor Rabbeno says, has been 
to show “that in England, co-operation is fully justified by 
history ; that it is no artificial institution, but one born through 
the very necessity of things.” But he considers it also to connect 
itself perfectly with the general evolution of things, and “to 
represent the highest point of evolution in human economy :”— 

“Society is an organism in course of formation; it cannot be said 
yet to be perfectly constituted, but it has made great steps toward 
perfection...... The struggle for existence is predominant among 
single organisms, among individuals, and is permanent‘so far as 
are isolated, and not collected in a truly organic group. But it 
subsists no longer in a perfectly equilibrated organism; in this the 
units which compose it (cells), the groups of such units (tissues, 
organs, &c.), are among themselves in a true equilibrium, whichis 
only broken transiently by diseaees, and definitively by death. ¥ 
civil societies were a collection of individuals completely se 
it would be natural that in them the struggle for existence should be 
permanent and necessary; if they were perfect organisms, there 
should be no struggle; but being instead organisms in course of 
formation, organisms not yet perfectly constituted and equilibrated, 
it is natural that the struggle should subsist; but it is also logical 
and plausible that it should cease...... Now what does 0- 
operation do but to form precisely the prelude to that last period of 
social evolution, in which society shall be a really equilibrated 
organism, and shall have an economic function perfectly socialised ?” 
The above extract shows Professor Rabbeno’s philosophical 
point of view. Carrying out his analogy of the living organism, 
he sees in the various individual Societies, its tissues; in the two 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies which unite them together for 
purposes of supply, the nutritive system ; in the Co-operative 
Union, with its Congressesand Central Board, bringing individual 
co-operators together, discussing vital questions, promoting 
improvements, the brain of the organism. To many, no doubt, 
these will appear mere fanciful analogies. Without discussing 
here the deep question of the mirroring of the individual in the 

——— ed 








* Ugo Rabbeno: La Co-operazicne in Inghilterra, saggio di Sociologia Economicds 
Milano: Fratelli Dumolard, 1885. 
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social organism, it is sufficient to point out that when a careful 


study by @ philosophical observer of a particular stream of facts 
reveals to him @ connected series of developments answering for 
him to the postulates of science, it shows at least that the 
facts in question contain more than the ordinary onlooker may 


perceive. 

Dr. Rabbeno’s work, after treating by way of introduction of 
the “ medium, the prime factors, and the nature of co-opera- 
tion in England,” describes the first germs of English co- 
operation, its beginnings and developments, its various forms 
and its effects, concluding by a sketch of English legislation on 
Co-operative Societies. He then gives a chapter on Building 
Societies, the relation of which to, and their distinction from, true 
co-operation, he clearly sees and sets forth, and ends by a 
bibliography of English Co-operation and of Building Societies. 
The last is, perhaps, the most unsatisfactory portion of the 
book, and reveals at once its: necessary incompleteness, since it 
only begins with Mr. Holyoake’s History of Co-operation, the 
first volume of which was published in 1875. Thus, not only are 
Owen’s own works and those of his biographers omitted, with the 
whole of the contemporary literature on the subject, including 
the remarkable Brighton “ Co-operator ” of 1829, but the whole 
group of publications belonging to the Christian Socialist move- 
ment, a8 well as all German writings on the subject (Dr. Rabbeno 
does not appear to know German), not to speak of some im- 
portant individual works, such as those of Mr. Pare and Mr. 
Craig, The bibliography of Building-Society literature is also 
imperfect, omitting, for instance, Mr. Davis’s work on the Law 
of Building Societies, to say nothing of the Report of the Friendly 
Societies’ Commissioners. 

The best chapter of the work is that on the various forms 
of English co-operation. Here Dr. Rabbeno shows himself 
completely master of his subject. Distinguishing between 
Co-operation in (a) consumption, or, as we generally call it, dis- 
tribution, (b) production, (¢) construction, (d) agriculture, (e) 
credit, he gives a clear and intelligent account of each. He 
brings out fully—what so many Englishmen of the so-called 
cultivated classes have never even taken the trouble to under. 
stand—the vast importance of the principle of dividing profits 
indistributive bodies according to consumption. He has, more- 
over, recognised the fact—which foreign observers sometimes 
find it difficult to understand—that production naturally grows 
out of consumption, so that no sharp line of division can be 
traced between productive and distributive Societies. Notwith- 
standing his genuine admiration for the organisation of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, he admits the mistake made 
by these bodies in applying the same principle to the various 
branches of production undertaken by them, without allowing 
the actual producers to share in profits as such. But, on 
theother hand, he expects the mischief to cure itself as the 
number of producers employed increases, and enables them 
to make their claims heard. With respect to co-operation 
in building, he sees also how this has in great measure grown 
outof distributive co-operation as an application of accumulated 
profits, In treating of agricultural co-operation, he has perhaps 
published his work too soon to take note of the remarkable 
movement in this direction now taking place among the co- 
operative bodies. With respect to co-operation for purposes of 
mutual credit, although he might reasonably be specially pre- 
jadiced in its favour by the success of several Italian “ People’s 
Banks,” he has seen, one may venture to say, more clearly than 
even that.co-operative veteran, Mr. Vansittart Neale, the true 
state of things, and shows that the more advanced condition of 
English industry renders the Schiiltze-Delitzsch type of organisa- 
tion virtually inapplicable amongst us. 

Professor Rabbeno has also well understood our Building- 
Society movement, even to such abstruse details as the dis- 
tinction between “ Bowkett” and “ Starr-Bowkett ” Societies. 
In his preference, however, of the system of advances by 
ballot, instead of by sale, he is perhaps unconsciously swayed 
by the influences of a medium in which lotteries are yet 
a State institution. It is becoming more and more apparent 
that one of the worst dangers to the Building-Society move- 
‘ment—which has conferred immense benefits on the lower- 
middle and the working class, by enabling them to become 

owners—lies in the gambling for appropriations. At the 
present.day many persons join a Building Society with no idea 
of acquiring a residence, but simply for the chance of drawing 
4&2 appropriation of a few hundred pounds, and reselling it, 
whether to the Society or to some other member. The 





traffic in appropriations, instead of the making advances 
for building purposes, tends to become practically the business 
of some Societies, so that there have been instances of 
balance-sheets for the second year of a Society showing no other 
employment of funds than in the purchase of appropriations, 
without a penny being invested on mortgage; and there has 
grown up a class of Building-Society promoters who go about 
the country starting such Societies, and stipulating, amongst 
other emoluments, for a commission on appropriations, The 
country is thus being flooded with mushroom Societies, in no 
wise demanded by local wants, and which sometimes come to 
an end when they have done nothing more than pay “ formation 
expenses’ to a London wirepuller. 

It need hardly be said that, writing at a distance, on a foreign 
subject, Dr. Rabbeno occasionally falls into mistakes. He seems 
to think, for instance, that the “ specialisation of functions ” in 
Co-operative Societies, as the formation of coal societies, flour. 
mills, bakeries, is a new phenomenon, the fact being that many 
of such Societies are of early date, and that some remain still 
registered under the Friendly Societies Acts, as having been 
constituted under the old “frugal investment” clause of the 
Friendly Societies Act of 1850. He seems to think that the 
insurance of commercial fidelity is an innovation introduced by 
the Co-operative Insurance Society, and sees much difficulty in 
it, whereas it had been practised for years previously by the 
Guarantee Societies, and is recognised as a perfectly safe form 
of business. The abstracts of Returns of Co-operative Societies 
are still published annually, and not, as he states, triennially. 
Other errors might be mentioned, but none of any gravity. 

Indirectly, Dr. Rabbeno’s work indicates how different from 
our own is the social medium in which it was written. Giving 
alist of the Presidents of Co-operative Congresses since 1869, he 
finds it curiossissimo to see “ how many persons who, by their 
position, onght, it would seem, to be reactionaries, or at least 
conservatives, give their adhesion to most liberal ideas and 
schemes, are present, and take an active part in Congresses where 
often are set forth, and often approved even, projects more than 
advanced, not to say subversive (in the good sense of the word, be 
it understood). Not “less curious” does he find the adhesion 
of many members of the clergy to Co-operation. The “liberal 
and advanced ideas” of the Rev. G. W. Kitchin “astound” 
him. He explains, indeed, after his fashion, the popularity 
and liberalism of the Church in England by a process of evolu- 
tion, in which Unitarianism represents an advance on Angli- 
canism, and “ Cosmism ” (?) a further advance, approaching to 
“that ultimate form of religion advocated by Spencer,—scientific 
religion.” If Dr. Rabbeno were as well acquainted with the 
facts of our religious life and with its principles as he appears 
to be with those of our social life, he would probably come to 
different conclusions on this matter. 





A RUSSIAN NOVELIST.* 
THERE are three Russian novelists who, though, with one ex- 
ception, little known out of their own country, stand head and 
shoulders above most of their contemporaries. In the opinion 
of some not indifferent critics, they are superior to all other 
novelists of this generation. Two of them, Dostoyevsky and 
Turgenieff, died not long ago; the third, Leon Tolstoi (cousin 
to the statesman), still lives. The one with the most marked 
individuality of character, probably the most highly gifted, was 
unquestionably Feodor Mikailovitch Dostoyevsky. His own life 
was a tragic romance, and he met with stranger experiences and 
underwent a more remarkable training than any writer of his 
time. Nowhere but in Russia would such experiences have been 
possible. Born at Moscow in 1821, in a poor-house, of which his 
father, a retired Army surgeon, was the medical director, Feodor 
from his boyhood was familiar with human misery in its direst 
shape, and acquired a capacity of sympathy with suffering and 
sorrow, and an insight into character, which deepened and 
strengthened with every succeeding year of his life. After 
being educated at the School of Engineers and passing a year 
in the Army, he resigned his commission and took to journalism 
and letters, a calling at the best uncertain, but in Russia, and 
above all at that time, both pi :carious and dangerous, Thongh 
noble, Dostoyevsky’s family'| was poor; he had no other 
means of subsistence than such as his pen might bring 
him; and despite his genius and industry, he sometimes lacked 
the common necessaries of life, and often knew not where 





* Dostoversky : Le Crime et le Chdtiment, Tra uit da Russe par Victor Derély, 
Paris: Librairie Plon, 
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to lay his head. Yet at twenty-three he produced a romance» 
The Poor Folk, which won the warm approval of Russian 
critics, and made his name known to every Russian who could 
read. “A new Gogol is born,” exclaimed the poet Bielinsky, 
when he had read the book. In any other country, a 
beginning so brilliant would have assured an author affluence, 
if not fortune. But to Dostoyevsky it brought nothing more 
substantial than fame, and for forty long years this man, 
who has been called the “Russian Shakespeare,” struggled in 
the mire of indigence and debt. Save when in prison or at 
the hulks, he hardly ever knew what it was to be free for a 
day from the carking cares of poverty. He came very near being 
hanged, too. In 1848, a few Western ideas began to penetrate 
into the Empire of the Night, and Dostoyevsky was induced 
to join a society, organised by a man of the name of 
Pétrachevsky, for the discussion of social and political questions. 
It went on for nearly two years without exciting the attention 
of the police, and it was only in 1849 that the Russian Govern- 
ment, alarmed by the spread of revolutionary ideas in neigh- 
bouring countries, broke up the society, and arrested thirty-three 
of its members, among whom were Dostoyevsky and his brother. 
It does not appear, however, that they had taken a leading part 
either in the organisation or the proceedings of the society, for 
the brother was shortly afterwards released, and the only charges 
the police could bring against Feodor were that he had taken 
part in conversations on the severity of the censorship, and 
listened to the reading of seditious books and pamphlets. He was 
among the twenty-one who were tried—in their absence—by a 
military tribunal, and sentenced to they knew not what, until 
some time later. On December 22nd (1849), however, they 
were taken from their cells to Semenovsky Square, where a 
scaffold had been erected and every preparation made for an 
execution. There was even a cartload of coffins on the ground. 
While the prisoners stood on the scaffold, Dostoyevsky com- 
municated to Monbelli, one of his companions, the plan of a 
novel which he had thought out in his cell. Then they were 
ordered, despite the terrible cold, to strip to their shirts and 
listen to the reading of their sentence. It lasted half an hour, 
but only when the end was reached did they know that they 
were condemned to death, and ordered to be shot in batches, 
The first batch consisted of Pétrachevsky and two other ring- 
leaders. They were fastened to a post, and the firing-party 
ordered to advance. The officer in command gave the words, 
“Load! present !”—the soldiers’ fingers were on the triggers of 
their pieces, and he was about to say, “ Fire!” when a white 
flag was run up and fluttered to the breeze. It was a sign of 
grace. The Czar had granted a commutation of the sentence 
passed by the court-martial. Instead of death, the twenty-one 
victims had to undergo various terms of penal servitude. 
Dostoyevsky’s doom was four years’ hard labour in Siberia, an 
indefinite term of service as a common soldier, deprivation of 
his rank as noble, and loss of all his civil rights ! 

Dostoyevsky’s experiences in Siberia are narrated in the only 
book of his which, till within a week or two, had been translated 
into English, Buried Alive (published by Longmans). It is not, 
however, generally known that this book is a record of what Dos- 
toyevsky himself saw and underwent, for the ostensible narrator 
is acertain Alexander Petrovitch Goriantchikoff, under sentence 
of ten years’ penal servitude for a civil crime,—killing his wife in 
a fit of justifiable jealousy. This device was adopted to avoid the 
perils of the censorship, for at that time the Russian Govern- 
ment would not admit, or have it said, that political offenders 
existed; and Siberia as a place of punishment was never 
mentioned. Even the Judges designated it by an euphemism. 
Had Dostoyevsky written in his own name an account of his 
adventures, his manuscript (or proofs) would have been con- 
fiscated, and himself punished a second time. All this was, 
of course, well known in Russia, where the book made a 
veritable sensation. Its exposure of the frightful abuses which 
then prevailed in Siberian prisons, where convicts were not 
unfrequently flogged to death, even roused the Government to 
action, and led to considerable reforms in the system of penal 
servitude. 

Dostoyevsky underwent his full term of hard labour, but was 
exempted from serving in the Army; and after his return to 
civilisation, betook himself once more to literature, and wrote 
the books which, though they may not have brought him much 
substantial reward, place him in the very first rank of the 
world’s novelists. In our opinion, his finest work is The Crime 


and the Chastisement, of which a French translation has been 





published by Plon. We trust the English translation, Which we 
have not yet seen, is not the echo of an echo, but directly rendered 
from the original, the more especially as the French version jg} 
no means welldone. We doubt, however, whether it will be yg 
popularin this country ; for it must be admitted that Dostoy 

did not write with much regard for the prejudices of Britis 
Philistines. Though never Zolaesque, he is intensely realist 
calls a spade a spade with the most uncompromising franknog 
and takes his characters from the “ great army of miserable,” 
The hero of his master-work is an assassin, the heroine a pre 
titute. But the assassin is a repentant sinner, the prostita, 
one of the noblest characters in fiction, the morality of the book 
that of the Sermon on the Mount. Dostoyevsky describ, 
sin in its most hideous shapes; yet he is full of tendg, 
ness and loving-kindness for its victims, and shows ug th 
even the most abandoned are not entirely bad, and thy 
for all there is hope,—hope of redemption and regeneratig, 
The Crime and the Chastisement may not be suitable for y 
people—we question if young people would care to read it—py 
we cannot believe that anybody who knows the differeng 
between good and evil would be the worse for reading it; mo 
people would probably be much the better. Rodion Romano. 
vitch Raskolnikoff, an indigent, yet highly cultured and gifts 
Russian student, conceives the idea of committing a crim, 
Conscious of great abilities, and believing that the only thing 
he requires to enable him to make a figure in the world is money, 
he resolves to murder and rob an old woman-usurer; or, tole 
more exact, the idea takes hold of him, and he yields to th 
impulse, for poverty, privation, and despair have so affected his 
mind, that he is hardly the master of his own actions. The moment 
the deed is done, the chastisement begins. To conceal the first 
murder, he is obliged, much against his will, to commit a second; 
and though he takes some of the old woman’s money, he cannot 
use it, and hides it away. How he lives with the weight of tw 
murders on his soul, how he strives to avoid detection, and how 
his very efforts to ward off suspicion bring suspicion upon hin, 
are told with terrible power. In the end, he comes under the 
influence of Sonia, the prostitute, and at her instigation makers 
full confession and gives himself up to justice. His confession 
being regarded as a mitigating circumstance, he receives a com 
paratively mild sentence,—seven years’ penal servitude in 
Siberia, whither Sonia accompanies him, and where begins his 
expiation and renovation,—“ his progressive regeneration and 
gradual passage from one world to the other.” 

Sonia, as we have said, is a Magdalene; yet albeit fallen, she 
keeps the purity of her soul intact, and bears her wretched 
destiny as across. She has sacrificed herself, but not for her 
self. The daughter of a dipsomaniac tchinovnik, who lets his 
family starve that he may drink, she deliberately sells herself in 
order that her step-mother and her little brothers and sisten 
may not perish of want. Submitting to her ignominy wit 
resignation, she finds consolation in the pages of Holy Writ 
and in the assurance that the great searcher of hearts will pity 
her weakness and forgive her sin. She makes the acquaintane 
of Raskolnikoff, innocently and by accident, and feels dram 
to him because he is the only man who has not treated her with 
contempt; while he, knowing her story, and feeling how im 
measurably she is his superior, kneels down and kisses her fett, 
One of the most thrilling and dramatic scenes in the book is a 
interview between these two in a wretched garret by the light d 
a single candle. Rodion, who is a true Nihilist in the original 
sense of the word, and believes in nothing, notices a New 
Testament on Sonia’s cupboard, which, she tells him, had been 
lent to her by Elizabeth (one of the women he had murdered) 
Then he makes her open the Fourth Gospel, and read aloud the 
account of the resurrection of Lazarus, finishing with the verse, 
“Then several of the Jews who had come with Mary, and who 
saw what Jesus had done, believed in him :’— 

“That is all about the resurrection of Lazarus,’ she said in a lov, 
dry voice, without turning to him to whom she spoke. It seemed # 
if she feared to raise her eyes to Raekolnikoff. Her feverish trembling 
still went on. The candle-end, which was nearly burnt out, lighted 
dimly the little room in which a murderer and a prostitute 
been reading together the Holy Book. Five minutes later it weit 
quite ont. All at once Raskolnikoff rose and went to Sonia. { 
am come to tell you something,’ he said, in a husky voice. The yours 
girl looked at him, and saw that his eyes bespoke some wild resolve. 
‘To-day,’ he continued, ‘I have broken off all relations with BY 
mother and sister. I shall go near them no more. The ruptue 
between us is complete...... I have now only you. Let ™ 
go away together. This is what I have come to propose. 
are accursed, both of us. Yes, let us go together.’—‘ But where? 
she demanded, in utter surprice, involuntarily retreating from 
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.. ‘How should I know? I know only that the way and 
omy are'the same for you and for me.’ She looked at him with- 
tit enderstanding. One idea only she gathered from Raskolnikoff’s 

—that he was exceedingly unhappy. ‘None of them would 

if you spoke to them,’ he continued. ‘ But I—I do under- 

dyou, Youare necessary to me, that is why Iam come to you.’— 

¢] donot understand,’ murmured Soniz.—‘ You will understand later. 

not acted,—as I have? You also have put yourself ont- 

gide convention. You have bad this courage. You have put hands 

on yourself; you lave destroyed a life—your own—it comes to the 

game thing. You have been able to live by spirit and by reason, and 

will finish in the streets...... We must cut the cable 

ono for all, and march forward, come what may. You don’t under- 

stead now? Later on you will understand. Liberty and power, but 

, . Rale-over all trembling creatures, above all the 

Behold:the end! Remember that. This is the testament 

I leave you. Perhaps I am speaking to you for the last time. If I 

do not come to-morrow, you will learn all yourself, and then re- 

momber 3a. A few years hence, when you have had more 

experience of life, you may perhaps understand what they mean. If 
[gomeite-morrow, I will tell you who killed Elizabeth. Adieu!” 


Hemeturns on the morrow, and reveals his terrible secret. 
Sonig,:though appalled, does not’ shrink from him. The evil 
cannot'be undone, yet it may be expiated. “‘ We must suffer— 
suffer together,” she cries. “ Let us pray and make atonement. 
I will go with you to the hulks.” 

And this is the key-note of the book,—suffering and sacrifice. 
Bat itis mot a book that lends itself to citation, or which can 
easily be described. To be understood, it must be studied. 
Dostoyevsky sounded the lowest depths of human nature, and 
weitewith the power of a master. None but a Russian and a 
genius could draw such a character as Rodion Raskolnikoff, 
who ‘has been aptly named the “‘ Hamlet.of the madhouse.” 








Recollettions of Mr. James Lenox, of New York, and the Formation 
of his Library. By Henry Stevens, of Vermont. (Stevens.)—There 
are few kinds Gf sport more alluring, and perhaps we may add, 
more expensive, than that of the book-hunter. It is well known 
he does not search fur scarce books in order to read them, 
bat because they are scarce; and to cut open a precious volume 
in order to make use of it, would be in his eyes little less 
than sacrilege. Mr. Lenox, who was born in New York, and 
bequeathed his vast library to that city, was one of the millionaires 
of a country where the hononr is given to wealth that we accord to 
birth. He inherited a vast fortune, and made another; seems to have 
been kindly and generous, and, in the language of the Recollections, 
“paid his taxes liberally,” though what that means it is difficult to 
say. For thirty-five years he devoted himself to book-collecting, with 
Mr. Stevens as his agent. The books seem to have been a constant 
labour and source of anxiety, and they were “‘ piled away or corded 
ap like wood,” filling his numerous large rooms from the ceiling to 
the-floor, and so stacked that it was almost impossible to find any 
that might be wasted. It was on this account, probably, that when 
the historian Prescott asked to see his library, the request was 
refused. The Lenox library is not, to quote Mr. Stevens’s words, an 
“all-round ’’ public library, but a “patchy’’ one. It contains, for 
instance, all the editions and translations of ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
nearly all the known editions of Milton, as well as many of the 
separate pieces, so that in this respect his collection surpasses that 
of the British Museum and Bodleian put together. Another taste 
he gratified was for old Bibles, and many a tale Mr. Stevens has to 
tell of his success in this department. Then he took to books 
relating to America. For years ho had wished to get a perfect copy 
of “The Bay Paalm-Book,’’ the first book printed in that country. 
Mr, Stevens knew only of one copy, and that was in the Bodleian. One 
day, ata public sale in London, he came upon a number of black-letter 
Pyalm-books, among which was the invaluable Psalm-book he wanted. 
The lot was knocked down to him for nineteen shillings, and as he 
instantly seized the volame, he was asked what rarity he had got. 


. “'Oh nothing,’ said I, ‘but the first English book printed in 


America ;’” and he added, “I am now fully rewarded for my long 
‘and silent hunt of seven years.” Later on, Mr. Stevens bought a 
whele library for $10,000, chiefly to obtain a second copy of this 
‘Psalm-book. It was offered to the British Museum for £150, and 
‘declined, and was afterwards bought in America for $1,200. The 
pleasantly written little volume is full of anecdotes like this, of no 
‘attraction, perhaps, for the general reader, but keenly interesting to 
ithe book-hunter. Mr. Stevens, who died recently, was a master of 
hisieraft, and it is a pity that he did not live to see the story of his 
‘exploits in print. 
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A SCHOLARLY RENDERING of a MASTERPIECE of FRENCH STYLE. 
With Portrait of the Author, etched by Bocourt, from a Drawing by Flaubert’s 
Niece, price 6:. 


SALAMBO: a Realistic Romance of Ancient Carthage. 
By Gustave Fuausert. Translated from the French “ Edition Déiinitive,”” 
by J. 3. CHaRTRES, 


** As regards the travslator’s work, which is allowed on all hands to have been 
a very arduous task, there is little or no reason to doubt that a good, faithful, and 
readable rendering has been accomplished. A very useful appendix has been 
most thoughtfully and considerately added to the story ; it contains criticisms of 
the romance at its first appearance, and replies made to them by the author. 
This course was honest, wise, and satisfactory.”’—IUustrated London News. 

“* Some little while ago there was published an extraordinarily bad tranalation 
of Flaubert’s ‘ Salambo’ [by M. French Sheldon]. By some means (there are so 
many of these means) it wa3 puffed as even in our tie few f any books so bid 
have been puffed...... And hand in hand with the puffing went somedark warnings 
against other possible translations, which would inevitably be spurious, infamous, 
and I know not what else. The reason of this warning is nowclear, Another 
translation has appeared, done by Mr. J. S. Chartres, and published by Vizetelly, 
which is much superior to its predeeessor.””— World, 


Uniform with the above Work, price 63. 


M.dame BOVARY: Provincial Manners. By Gustave 
FLausert. Translated by ELEaNor Marx-AVELina, and prefaced by a Note 
= al eat against the Author before the ** Tribunal Correctionnel ’”* 
oO le 

At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 63 each. 
NEW VOLUMES of VIZETELLY’S ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
Now ready, with a Frontispiece by J. E. Blanche. 


A DRAMA in MUSLIN: a Realistic Novel. By George 


Moorg, Author of ‘‘ A Mummer's Wife,’’ “ A Modern Lover,” &c. 


DISENCHANTMENT: an Every-day Novel. By F. 
Masezx Rosinson, Author of “ Mr. Butler’s Ward.” 


SECOND EDITION.—The CELEBRATED RUSSIAN REALISTIC NOVEL. 
CRIME and PUNISHMENT. By Fedor Dostoiefisky. 


“The oa in the grand gloomy picture are a handful of men end. wemen 
taken haphazard from the crowd of the Russian capital..... The subtle skill. with 
which these various characters are delineated mike ‘Crime and Punishment ’ ome 
of the most interesting amd curious psychological studies of modern fictioa,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ This story has an inoc tion ; the acquaintance of the murderer 
and his associates once made, it is impossible to be indifferent to their fate, while 
= — of the author into motives is often curiously profound.’”’—St. James’s 

azetle, 
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NEW VOLUMES of ZOLA’S REALISTIC NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, etched by Bocourt, cloth gilt, 6s. 
His MASTERPIECE? Being an Unabridged Translation 
of M. Zoxa’s New Novel, “L’Cuvre,” 
In crown 8vo, with Paze [ilustrations, cloth gilt, €s, 


The LADIES’ PARADISE. A Sequel to ‘Piping Hot!” 


By Em1Le Zona, 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Stran’. 








W. H. ALLEN AND CoO?s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





New Edition, crown 8vo, 73 


6d. 
LIFE of THOMAS GRANT, FIRST BISHOP of SOUTH- 
WARK. By Miss K. O’Mzara, 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 7s 6d. 

ADVANCE, AUSTRALIA! an Account of Eight Years’ 
Work, Wandering, and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, aud 
Victoria. By the Hon. Haroitp Fincu-Hatron. [In a few days. 

Crown 8vo. price 3s 6d. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES.—Edited by Joun H, Incram. 
New Volume. 
SUSANNA WESLEY. By Eliza Clarke. 
Fourth Year,-price 2s. 

ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1886. A Supplemental Volume 
of Sketches of Paintings, Water-Colours, and Sculpture in the Royal Academy, 
Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. Edited by Henry Biacksury, 
Editor of the “Academy” and ‘‘ Grosvenor Notes,” ** English Art in 1884,’’ 
&c, 200 Illustrations. 

own 8vo, cloth, price 23, 


Cr 

LONDON in 1886. This Work was originated, and its 
Illustrations designed, by the late HerBeart Fry, Editor of the ‘‘ Handbook 
to Normandy,”’ ‘“‘ Road to Paris,” &. Illustrated with a Map and 18 Double- 
page Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, specially drawn for this Work. 

Crown 8vo cloth, with Map and 19 Illustrations, price 63. 

HALF-HOURS with MUHAMMAD. Being a Popular 
Account of the Prophet of Arabia, and of his more immediate Followers ; 
together with a short Synopsis of the Religion he Founded. By Artuur N. 
Wo.tastos, 0.1 E., H.M.’s Indian (Home) Service, te of the 
“* Anvar-i-Suhailf,’’ Editor of “‘ The Persian Miracle Play,” & 

Crown 8vo, price 5s. i 
A LIFE’S TROUBLE: a Story of the Nineteenth Century. 


By MELVILLE GRaY. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s 


6d. 
REVOLTED IRELAND, 1798 to 1803. By the Hon. 
ALBERT S, G. CanninG, Author of ‘“ Macau'ay, Essayist and Historian,” 
“‘Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays,” &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6:. 
The HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITION S of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By Joun H. Ineram, 
rown 8vo, price 6s 


ty 
The DISCONTENT of IRELAND 


By ALFRED CONDER. 
New and Cheaper E lition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 7s 6d. 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R, Haweis. 


w Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo0, price 7s 6d. 


N 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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AUTION TOJPARENTS.—The delicate skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and gy 
Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients ; hence, frequently the irritability, redness, and) 
appearance of ‘the skin, from which many Children suffer. It should be remembered that artificially-coloured soaps are frequently po} 
particularly the red, blue,!and green varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. The serious injury to Childiip » 
ing from these Soaps often remains unsuspected, in spite of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the skin 
developed into some unsightly disease, not unfrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists. Pears’ Soap is aly 
safe. Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 


























Fair white hands 
Bright clear complexion 


Soft healthful skin 


| 

: is recommended as absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali (soda), |) 

P EA RS TRANSPARENT S OA P and from artificial colouring matter. It is delightfully perfumed, 
remarkably durable, may be used to the thinness of a wafer—so that there is no waste—and has been in good repute nearly 100 years, ) 
| 




















obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL PRIZE MEDALS, 


Mr. J. L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London, writes :—“ After fifteen years’ careful 
trial in hundreds of cases, nothing has answered so well or proved so beneficial to the Skin as Pears’ Transparent Soap.” 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Fngland, writes, in the Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine :— The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain its com- 
plexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles......PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant; and Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


Mrs. LANGTRY. Miss MARY ANDERSON. Madame MARIE ROZE 
“TI have much pleasure in stating} “I have used it two years with the MAPLESON. 


Madame ADELINA PATTL 


“For preservin; the complexion, “‘T have found it matchless for the 





that I have used your Soap for some | greatest satisfaction, for I find it the ” 
time, and prefer it to ary other.” very best. oe keeping the = oot h free from redness hands and —— n, 
(Signed) (Signed) condition, it is the finest Baap inthe | (Signed) 
LILLIE LANGTRY. MARY ANDERSON, [| world.” (Signed) MARIE . ADELINA PATTI 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s each. Larger sizes, 1s 6d and 2s 6d, (The 2s 6d Tablet is perfumed |} 
with Otto of Roses. A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d.) Insist on having PEARS’, as vilely injurious imitations 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “ respectable,” some of whom attract the public 
into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some rubbish om 
which they get a large profit. 
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